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N. 11 E diſſertation, * 
l here give the publick, 
was found among the 
papers of a learned man 

as the firſt order. It is a great pi- 
„that abundance of other works, 
which he deſigned for publication, 
were deſtroyed by fire about five 
or ſix years ago. 
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v PREFACE. 
Mam V original treatiſes there were 
among them, all maſter- pieces in 
t!eir kind. Some perſons, who 
knew the author particularly well, 
have aſſured me, that they have 
ſeen the titles of above ſixty diſſer- 
tations that he had prepared for the 
preſs. He had ſtudied in Germany, 

where he acquired that wonderful 
facility of writing upon all forts of 


ſubjects. 


Sous fragments of his works 
have fallen into our hands. A- 
mong others, we have found a 
diflertation upon the motive and 
conſequences of the queen of She- 
ba's journey to Feruſalem. He 
undertakes to prove, that this 
queen, charm'd with the reputa- 
tion of Solomon, who very juſtly 
paſſed for one of the moſt magni- 
ficent and polite princes of his age, 
entertained a deſire, from a prin- 


e 
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ciple of vanity common enough to 
the fair-ſex, to make a conqueſt of 
the monarch's heart. As ſhe knew 
herſelf richly furniſhed, both with 
external charms and the beauties 
of the mind, ſhe flattered herſelf 
that ſhe could eaſily gain the ſu- 
periority over all the beauties of his 
court. 


Solomon, according to the au- 
thor, ſhewed himſelf as conform 
able as ſhe could with : he diſtin- 
guiſhed her in every manner, and 
gave her all that preference which 
ſo ſenſibly touches the fair- ſex: he 
aſſured her that her dignity was 
not the object of his reſpect, but 
that her beauty and wit had enga- 
ged all his ſolicitude, and all his 


: tenderneſs, 


j As Solomon was none of your 
cold ſort of ſuitors, he talked to 
: her 


vi PREFACE. 
her of actual love, and was heard; 
he diſcourſed of favours and rap- 
tures, and the queen was difpoſed 
to grant him all he ſhould ask: 
but his over-much delicacy in mat- 
ters of pleaſure, deprived the king 
of all thoſe ſweet tranfports which 
he had promiſed himſelf. 


Our author pretends to know 
for certain, and fays he is able to 


prove, that her Sabæan ma jeſty 
had a fiſtula, which ſhe had been 
afflicted with for a long time. The 
galant perceived this too ſoon, and 
2 too refined taſte for ildnkinefs 
made him loſe a pleafure which 


he had paſſionately deſired. 


Tris is an anecdote that was 
never before known. He quotes in 
the margin ſome Hebrew and Ethi- 
opick manu foripts © = but as I do not 


underſtand. either of thoſe lan- 


guages, ] 


PRE F AC E. Ky. . 


guages, I am unable to give my 
judgment of the ſolidity of his 
proofs, The firſt leiſure time that 
I have, I will collect together all 
of this authes? s that 1s eſcaped from 


the flames, and give it the publick 


in the beſt condition I am da, | 


Many people will ſay, without 
doubt, that the world can do very 


well without ſuch works as theſe; 


and that when a man has genius 
and learning, it is a ſhame for him 
not to make a better uſe of them, 


than thus wildly to give way: to his | 


imagination. 


THERE 1s not ſo much in this 
reflexion as there ſeems to be at 


firſt ſight: for if, by making a 
good uſe of one's knowledge, they 
mean that a man ſhould compoſe 
no works but what are abſolutely 
benefacial, books of morality will 
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be almoſt the only pieces that can 
merit ſuch a title. 


Pnvsicks, or natural philoſophy, 
is obliged almoſt continually to run 
into hypotheſis, and to content it- 
ſelf with probabilities. All the o- 
ther ſciences, in this our day, are 
ſubordinate to the imagination : it 
is the age of ſyſtems; we agree in 
nothing, and the more books there 
are writ, the leſs do mankind unite 
in opinion. 


Tukkxz are not then, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, any other uſeful books, 
but thoſe that teach us how to live 
well, and thoſe which treat of 
the ſciences that are manifeſtly 
directed to procure real advantages 
to the human ſpecies. Such are 
the ſciences that regard anatomy, 
medicine, botany, &c. For as to 
i" _ hiſtory, criticiſm, ſcholaſtic divi- 
1 5 nity, 
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PREFACE. is 
nity, poetry, oratory, and _- 
ever has not a direct tendency to 
abſolute profit, it ought to be re- 


garded as ſuperfluous, to * no 
worſe of it. | 


Bur the pedants have taken care, 
not to give this idea time and op- 
portunity to take root in the maid 
of men. They look upon every 
work as neceſſary, that falls in with 
their own fancies; and pedants 
there are in all profeſſions. , 


Ev x one believes that the ſci- 
ence to which he is himſelf addic- 
ted, is the only uſeful one to the 
human ſpecies. 


A vivine. thinks he has done his 
neighbour a very fingular ſervice, 
when he has informed him, that 
after many deep reſearches he has 
. found that . the ſon of Tobit, 
B Was 
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was not a quack or an empirick, 
and the deſign of the angels in 
teaching the uſe that he ought to 
make of the liver and gall of a 
certain fiſh, was not by that means 
to turn "Pi into a conjurer, or to 
inform him how to make philtre, 
and taliſmans. 


A CRITICK thinks he has very well 
employed his time and lucubra- 
tions, in examining what thoſe ſol- 
diers did, who were ſhut up in the 
| Trojan-Horſe, to ſatisfy all the ne- 
ceſſities of nature, and not defile 
their breeches, nor infect their 
comerades. 


Yer do all theſe fine produc- 
tions mect with their partiſans. 
There are as many different taſtes, 
as there are countenances : that 
which inſtructs one perſon, ſeems 
impertinent to another; ; and l 
wWi 
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will divert a man. of this. world, 
would. offend and TOS a * 
votee. © 7 
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Tux tay good judge, in my 
opinion, is he that has read works 
of every kind, and is not prejudi- 
ced in dr of any. Our only 
buſineſs, in looking in a book, is to 
regard the manner in wide the 
ber has treated his ſubject. 
When a painter has perfectly well 
ſucceeded in repreſenting a naked 
Venus, I do not ask him why he 
did not chuſe rather to paint the 
holy virgin. The painter's ehoice 
is none of my province, and I 
would be very careful how I pro 
nounced, that he who has excelled 
in giving us a naked beauty, was | 
not able likewiſe to repreſent as 
well a modeſt figure, covered with 
A veil. 
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Tx diſſertation that I now pub- 
liſh, will not, I imagine, make any 
great figure in the journals. This 
is not the intention of the editor; 
nor was it, he believes, of the au- 
thor, Your profeſſed ſcholars will 
not read it : the ſubject is not in 
their taſte ; unleſs their zeal for the 
antients, whom the author has 
taken the liberty to criticiſe, ſhould 
induce them to look it over in 
wrath ; though, in fact, they are 
under an obligation to protect it. 


As to the form of it, for aſmuch 
as it trea's a mere trifle in a dogma- 
tical manner; if the publick re- 
ceives favourably this little work, 
I will, as I aid, oblige it with all 
J can get together of this author. 
It is the intereſt of the fair-ſex to 
defend him; he maintains their 
rights, and occaſionaly informs the 


men 
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men how they ought to behave to- 
wards that beautiful part of the 
creation. 


Tur title of the work will not 
perhaps be thought juſt. Some 
will ſay it ought to have been en- 
titled The Apotbeoſis of the charac- 
teriſtical Parts of the Sex but the 
world is ſo ſtupid at preſent, that 
the title of a book is ſufficient, ei- 
to make it read, or to get it reject- 


ed. 


A erupt of a mother will be- 
lieve at once, that it is a work de- 


ſigned to teach her daughters the 


political uſe that they ought to 
make of thoſe parts; and a deyout 
matron will perſuade herſelf that 
ſome myſtical writer has found the 
ſecret of glorifying theſe parts, and 
interdicting them all ſenſation. It 
| was 


N E a 
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was neceſſary therefore to give it 
the title i it bears. 


c one is not allowed to 


paſs judgment upon a writer's ſen- 
timents, and his manner of think 


ing, but only upon his works, with- 
out examining what ſingularity 
there may be in the choice of his 


ſubject; we may, however, with- 


out doing injury to our author's 


memory, believe that he did not 


hate the fair-ſex; but it appears 
by kis work, hat: it was in a taſte 


that does Kio honour : he has pu- 


rified his ſubject from all that 


might ſeem 1 in it: he loved 
with delicacy, and enjoyed, no 
doubt, with difcretion and fpirit. 


WEN a man knows how to 


make a good ule of his tender dif- 


poſitions for the ſex, the commerce 


of 


PREFACE 

of women 1s to him an inexhauſti- 
ble ſource, from whence he draws 
all the virtues of civil life, and 


whatever may be called agreeable 
in ſocietv. 


Pol. IT EN ESs is an appendage of 
the fair. Woman is the cenſor of 
manners; ſhe ſoftens the temper 
and the mind, and beſtows that 
delicacy and levity which ſcatters 
ſo many graces upon converſation 
and writing; and I am apt to 
think that without this inclination, 
ſo natural to men, Ovid, Lucre- 
tius, and Virgil, had never faid 
any thing very 7 rematkible. 


Tris is not the place to prove 
my opinion; but certain it is, that 
Corinna has made Ovid lay many 
more pretty things, than the acti- 
ons of Cz/ar and Pompey could 
ever draw from Lucan 

THE 
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THE 
SECRET HISTORY 
PANDORA's BOX. _ 


HE Greeks and Romans were, 
F=-ER doubtleſs, of all the people 
in the world, the moſt ſu- 
pʒäeerſtitious; every thing, with 
them, was the object of reli- 
gious worſhip. awo I elt za 


Txrosx nations, little ſolicitous of diving 
into cauſes, formed their judgments only 
from events: their piety had its riſe from 
ircumſtances, and the good or ill 9 
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of affairs either preſented them with, or de- 
prived them of, a divinity. 


Woop, ſtone, metals, ſtars, in a word, 


every object that the univerſe contains, had 
pretenſions to an Apotheofis, and might 


with juſtice aſpire to the honour of ſeeing 
altars erected to it. 


Tu E paſſions had the ſame advantage: 
love, fortune, valour, ſtrength, friendſhip, 
and hatred, were all deified without diſ- 
tinction. If Veſta had her temples, Venus 


had her altars; and if the great men had 


their ſtatues, the famous courtiſans * alſo 
had theirs. N | 


IGNORANCE 


* Profeſſions change like faſhions. A pro- 
ſtitute at preſent is an object of ſufficient con- 
tempt: but it was otherwiſe formerly. Courti- 
fans were looked upon with a favourable. eye; 
I mean fuch of them as, beſides their being 
handſome and witty, had amaſſed together 
great riches. I own they ſometimes contribu- 
ted more to the public good, than the moſt re- 


tired devotese. Thoſe of Athens and Rome of- 


ten employed their wealth to laudable purpoſes. 
Indeed the miſtreſſes of kings and great men 
live in diſtinction enough at preſent, and are at 

858 e VV, 
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IGNORAN CE, and the want that men 
had of certain things, or the hurt · that 
thoſe things might do them, was the rule 
that determined them in the choice of their 


divinities. 


EvEeRy private perſon created 1 do- 
meſtic gods, and diſmiſſed them his ſervice 
when they did not perform their duty. It 
is not ſurprizing that, ſince every one had 


a right to dictate his own ſyſtem of reli- 


gion, we are ſo much at a loſs for the 
hiſtory of the worſhip of thoſe nations. 


JUDEASTITION did the fame with thoſe. 
people, that prejudice does every day a- 
mong us ; the multitude now being as 


little capable to. give a reaſon of their 
faith, as the Pagans were of their ido- 
latrous ſyſtem. A father, upon his death- 


bed, recommended to his ſon the gods 


that himſelf had choſen ; and if the ſon. 


C 2 ve was 


leaſt in as as good reputation as ths Liss and the 
Phoynes : but as they make a ſort of diſtinct 
ect, the public has little obligation to them, 


and would not be eaſily bronght to erect tro- 


Phies to their honour, 


/ 
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was fatisfied with the divinity, he conti- 


nued to him his penſion, 


Wr ought not to look upon this as ex- 
traordinary. Nature exhibits to our eyes 


a very brilliant proſpect; but at the fame 


time that ſhe diſplays her gifts with ſo 
much magnificence and profuſion, fhe 


\ conceals from our knowledge the princi- 


pal uſes we ought to make of the goods 
ſhe beſtows on us. We are very imper- 
fectly acquainted with great part of the 
things ſhe preſents us with; we are igno- 
rant alſo of the manner in which they 
were formed, of their qualities, their con- 
nexions, their cauſes and effects. With ſuch 
a rude philoſophy, void of experiments, 
and dreſſed in probabilities, let us not be 
ſurpriſed to ſee the antients in uncertainty, 


to ſee them bow the knee to the elements, 


and to objeQs of their own producing. 


Wu ar elſe could thoſe people have 
done ? May one not maintain, that the 
ſyſtems of religion which they formed to 
themſelves, were the only reaſonable ones 


that could be formed in their fituatian ? 


Tax moſt knowing among the Pagans | 
did even much worſe ; for while they ac- 
| knowledged 
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knowledged a divinity, the ſource of all 
our benefits, they at the ſame time made 


him the origin of diſorder, and of all the 
ills that happen in the world. The doc- 
trine of the two principles, revived by Te- 
rebinthus and Manes, was their favourite 
tenet; and all, the world knows the faial 
conſequences that flowed from it. 


IT was natural for theſe people, who 
were deſtitute of ideas 2 priori, to be 
guided by rules and reaſonings 4 poſteriori: 
that is, having no idea of the ſupreme 
being, nor any true phyſical knowledge, 
it was natural for them to attribute ſome 
virtue, ſome property, ſome direction to 
nature herſelf,” and to the objects produced 
by her, Ot. N 


THE weakneſs of human wit appears, 
more than any where elſe, in the origin of 


arts and ſciences; they are at the beginning 


very uncertain, and it is long, very long, 
before they arrive at the point of perfec- 
tion, 


Nessi, the parent of induſtry, is 
at once the creator of ' ſcience and of error. 
Nobody. is ignorant that the Hierogly- 
phicks of the Egyprians were the on 
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of idolatry. The owl, the hawk, the RE 
Iii and Ofiris, all of them ſymbols to ex- 


plain certain things to the people, or to 


give them intelligence, became divinities 
in proceſs of time *, The vulgar, ever 
groſs in their ſentiments, were ſo much 
accuſtomed to revolve theſe objects in their 


minds, that at length they attached an idea 
of reality and power to things that were 
deſigned only for their inſtruction. It is 


5 e, known that the god Anubis was no- 


thing but the ſtar called Canicula, on 
which they conferred the hame of Dog or 
Barker, becauſe, when he appeared ; he 
12 ve notice, according to obſervations that 

d been made on his former appearances, 


of the time when the Nile would over- 


flow, and warned both men and beaſts to 


retire into the high places, till ſuch 5 


as the river returned into its channel. 


Ir was thus that by gradually fixing 
ideas of power to the ſun and the moon, 
they proceeded from thoſe general ideas to 


| ſuch as. were more particular; which ought 


the leſs to ſurpriſe us, _ whgn we call to 


mind 


* This is what the author of The H. iftory of 
Heaven has proved with — ſolidity and ſpi- 


rit. 


mind that we have ſeen in our own days} 
in an age reſplendent with light and 


knowledge, men who have attributed oc- 


cult qualities and virtues to certain things; 
which reaſon and experience mutually de- 
ny them. Read the Chymifts, and they 
will furniſh you with excellent examples. 


No long ago the divining- rod, or magi- 
cal-wand, made a great noiſe ; and had it 
not been for the cataſtrophe it underwent 
at the prince of Conde's, its reign, doubt- 
leſs, had been long and glorious “. | 


TE innumerable train of mock-mira- 
cles, thoſe objects of ſuperſtitious worſhip, 
are they an evidence leſs ſtrong of the folly 
of mankind ? In a time illumined with the 
moſt ſublime lights of philoſophy, in an 


age 


* James Aimar pretended to do ſurpriſing 
things with his divining- rod. So much was con- 
tinually faid of it, that it excited the curioſity 
of the prince of Conde, who ent for that pea- 
ſant to his palace, where the 1]]-natured {witch 
did not one thing as it ſhould have done, and 
ſo ruined all its maſter's credit. In Bayl?s 
dictionary, at the article AZ ARIS, you may 
find the hiſtory and adventures of the famous 
James Aimar, which are occaſionally introdu- 
ced, in a very conciſe manner. 
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| if mei 
blindly believe all the ridiculous tales that 


are told them, need we be ſurpriſed that 


the poor Pagans ſhould adore an ear of 
corn? There is ſomething more rational 
and real in this worſhip, than in our cre- 
dulity. F 


II is needleſs, I think, to ſay more on 


this head. All men of ſenſe juſtify the 


heathens, and require no more at their 
hands than they were able to grant ; and 
one may. believe, with very good reaſon, 
that they would have been our equals in 
virtue, if they had been ſo in knowledge ; 
becauſe as to the qualities of the heart and 
the mind, they were very far from being 
our inferjors. - - This ſhort preamble I 
thought neceſſary : but in caſe it ſhould 
be looked upon as ſuperfluous, I will re- 
gard it in that light myſelf, and aſk the 
reader's pardon for making it. 


As I have endeavoured to exculpate the 
Greeks and Romans, with reſpect to their 
idolatry, I think I have equal right and 
reaſon to paſs my critique upon their reli- 
gious worſhip, and to blame them for hav- 
ing in it fo little regularity and diſtinction. 


Many 


a 1 


Many FO have been aj beck of 
their homage and veneration, which did 
not ſo much as deſerve their admiration ; 
and abundance of other things; that were 
worthy of reſpe& and incenſe, have been 
abſolutely neglected. 


ISE ALL endeavour to give the reaſon 
of this capricious humour ; or at leaſt to 
prove, that of all the obj ects of their reli- 


gious worſhip, there was not one that ſo 


much deſerved that honour; as the chrac- 
teriſtical parts of a woman, (þroprie quæ 


feminis) which the vulgar call, without 


either reaſon or good manners, t the immo- 


ut parts. 


Tur Greeks inherited from the Egypti- 
ans a great part of their religious worſhip : 
they adopted ſoine of their divinities ; and 
the Romans received froin the Greeks what 


they had received from the Egyptians, 


IT appears that the fun and the moon 
were the favourite deities, not only of the 
nations I have mentioned; but even almoſt 
of all thoſe who had no ſettled ſyſtem of 


religion. The worſhip which they ren- 


dered to theſe luminaries; was founded; 


—— queſtion, upon the viſible advan- 
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tages which men received from their in- 


fluences, and upon other qualities, which 
teſpect, credulity, or gratitude; attributed 


to them. 


9 


IX was very natural to regard the fun 


as the ſource and mover of light, of heat, 
of vegetation, and of the viciſſitude ot 
ſeaſons. From theſe ſimple ideas men ea- 
ſily paſſed on to ideas that were compound 
and more comprehenſive. Seeing that he 
ſhined, and embelliſhed nature, they per- 
ſuaded themſelves without difficulty that 
his preſence was a ſingular favour, and 
that his removal might, for. the ſame rea- 
ſon, be looked upon as a ſuſpenſion of this 
favour. 


Ld 


DouBTLESs any one may conceive, how 
theſe people, from one groſs error, fell into 
another ſtill more ſtupid, From the moft 
noble ideas, it is eaſy to deſcend to thoſe 
of the ſecond rank ; and gradually re- 
moving farther from an elevated and juſt 
manner of thinking, one naturally fanks 


down to that which is moſt mean and 
falſe: 


EvrR individual being free in the 
choice of his gods, and of the worſhip he 
.  attriþuted 
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attributed to them, it was natural that 


the divinity, for which a man determined, 
ſhould be abſolutely agreeable to the ideas 


that man was poſſeſſed of. 


ALT men do not Admire the ſame things; 
nor is there always an unanimity of ſuf- 
frages in the approbation of objects, even 
thoſe that are the moſt beautiful and per- 
fect.” While a Frenchman fixes upon Ve- 
nus for his divinity, your German will give 
the golden apple to Bacchus, and _ 
Dutchman to Plutus. RED 


As we do-not all love and reſpect the 
ſame things, ſo neither do we all equally 


hate and deſpiſe the ſame objects. 


REL1G10N, with both the Greeks and 
the Romans, was a matter of taſte, It is 
certain therefore, that the ignorant fellow 
and the philoſopher, the ſenſual man and 
the ſtupid one, would not carry their of- 
ferings to the fame altars; and their wor- 
ſhip, for the ſame reaſon, was as noble 
and delicate on the one hand, as it was 


abject and ſordid on the other. 


IMAGINATION goes far, when we give 
up the reins to it. On the riches or indi- 
* ee Re, ns D 2 . ; gence 
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gence of this, depends the beauty or de- 


formity of the productions of the mind ; 

but without judgment and reaſon, which 
are appointed to conduct it, the moſt live- 
ly _ brilliant allies degenerate into mad- 


peſ 8. 


TE antients, who excelled in works 
of wit, and have been, without diſpute, 
the models upon which the moſt choice 
ſpirits of our days have formed themſelves, 
had very little ingenuity in the drawing up 


of ſyſtems of religion, All the abſurdi- 
ties 8 the human mind is productive of, 


may be ſeen in the choice of the Pagan 
divinities; and their inconſtancy and le vi- 


ty in opinion does little Rgugor to —_ 
nations. 


3 the gods that were the pro- 
perty of individuals, every art, every pro- 
feſſion, every trade had its deities alſo, 
who had their particular' ranks and func- 
tions aſſigned them by mankind. The 
poets, thoſe fathers of falſhood, did not a 
little-contribute to the nouriſhment of this 
error ; or, to ſpeak more juſtly, they were 
the men who gave it birth, by ſhewing to 
the — the  high-road of of. 1 8 
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As it is not my deſign to play the eq. 
pyiſt or plagiary, I will not enter into a 
particular detail concerning the quality or 
number of the Pagan divinities, Mac#s- 
bius, at a venture, reckons up thirty thou- 
ſand of them: but I believe his calculation 
is not much to be depended on, This, 
however, is very certain, that the number 
of them was fo prodigious, that whole 
groups of them were ſent into colonies a- 


broad, when they became tr oubleſome £9 
the magiſtrate, who was uſually not over= 


devout, 


Turns were gods too for all * orders 
of men. Thoſe of the great lords had no 


manner of commerce with thoſe of the in- 


ferior gentry and citizens, and much leſs did 
theſe latter intermeddle with thoſe of the 


mere vulgar. 


Ir appears evidently, that no divinity, 
how powerful ſoever they ſuppoſed him, 
was ever without a rival. They could 
none of them engroſs all the homages and 
little offices of their worſhippers. The 
men of thoſe days treated their divinities 
as our pctit-maitres deal by the guls who 
fing in the opera : whateyer they adored, 
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or whatever they ſuſpected, had altars 


creed to it, 


Valerius Maximus and Pliny inform us, 
that even the diſeaſe Fever had her tem- 


ple. 


1 am not much furpriſed to fee theſe 
people run into idolatry ; but the little re- 
gularity and conduct that appears in their 


choice, is what I cannot comprehend, For 


idolatry does not exclude a ſettled ſyſtem ; 
and it was eaſy to chuſe thoſe objects in 


nature that were generally eſteemed, and 


which have the greateſt ſhare in our love 
and gratitude. They had only to conſult 


nature, and to make uſe of common- 


ſenſe. | 


Wa AT is there in the creation more 


beautiful than woman! and what is more 


natural than to pay our veneration to the 
organ that produces reaſonable beings ! 
We men are extremely unjuſt ; and I am 
ſure that if the fair-ſex, who very rarely 
have the management of affairs, and the 


inſpection of religious rites and ceremonies, 


had been poſſeſſed of the legiſlative power, 
they would have made the object of their 


— 
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A TyovsAND good reaſons. ought co 
engage men to chuſe the propriæ que fæ- 
minis for one of their divinities. Thoſe 
parts being, as I have obſerved, what they 
moſt paſſionately love, and from which 
they receive the greateſt good; it is to 
them they ſhould erect temples and altars. 


Doxs not nature and reaſon ought to 
make us ever remember, that theſe parts; 
with all the charms of pleaſure they con- 
tain, have the magnificent advantage of 
being the depoſitories and organs of propa- 
gation, and of the multiplication of the 
human ſpecies ? 


Wu Ar does the ſun, or what is he in 
compariſon of theſe? He gives us his light, 
and communicates his heat. What does 
the earth? She opens her boſom to the di- 
ligent labourer, and renders back with pro- 
fuſion and magnificence, what has been 
depoſited in her mtrails ; a ſufficient rea- 
ſon, undoubtedly, in the Pagan manner 
of thinking, to make her the object of 

particular worſhip, 


Bu T; without running a parallel, what is 
it that the parts we are ſpeaking of do not ? 
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They preſerve the union and harmony of 
ſociety ; they tame the moſt ſavage of 
men. | 


Tur foldier; at his return from battle; 
while yet covered with blood and duſt; 


and with bis mind ſtill full of carnage and 


horror; forgets; at the aſpect of theſe, the 
fields of Mars. The brutiſh ſailor, at the 
fight of them, forgets his ſhipwreck, and 
ſuppreſſes his blaſphemies. The ſage po- 
litician, the intrepid warrior, the grave 
magiſtrate, the pedant, the courtier, all 
find ſomething here that amply repays 


their paſt toils and inquietudes. Here is 


the ſeat of ſupreme pleaſure, and at the 


fame time the ſource of the beauty and 


perfection of created beings. 


Kings and heroes, the inventors of arts 
and ſciences; in a word, whatever the uni- 
verſe contains that contributes the moſt to 
its beauty and magnificence, are all the gifts, 
the productions of theſe parts. 


. In vain would men, to deprive them of 


all theſe ſhining prerogatives, attempt to 


ſay, that they are, on the contrary, the 


fountain of diſorder and irtegularity. 


Ir 


the reaſon of the thing, 


87 
Ir men abuſe their favours, and know 
not how to enjoy their ſweets, and all the 
good things they offer us, let us lay the 
blame on ourſelves: they give us all that is 


in their power to beſtow ; but our ac- 
knowledgment never goes o Tye ag 12 


make them afalk Ore” ien eee, 


. will be granted, L Wbt not, «a 
what I advance here is very true and well 
founded, and that if the Pagans, in the 
choice of their divinities, had regarded on- 
ly the utility or pleafure which the object 
they deified could procure them, without 
diſpute their election muſt have naturally 
fallen upon theſe beneficent objects; that 
to them the apotheoſis muſt have appa- 
rently belonged; that a mode of worſhip 
muſt infallibly have been allotted them; 


altars have been erected, prieſts provided 
and penſioned, and games and MAT 76 in- 


ſtituted to ey honour, 


I MAKE no queſtion, ber Se beſides 
which alone was 
ſufficient to procure theſe parts the rank of 
divinity, there would have been another 
great advantage drawn from it, I mean 
that of the extinction * Teer 
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 NoTHING is more certain, than that 
the greateſt part of mankind would have 
received theſe divinities with pleaſure, and 
ha ve ſhewn themſelves bountiful in their 
libations to them ; and I believe the offices 
of edile and augur would then have been 
ſollicited with a great deal of eagerneſs. 


IT was eaſy. to induce the people to 
have one principal divinity; and then, by 
little and little, the ſubaltern deities would 
have loſt their credit. | 


THERE is nothing in nature, that was 


more likely to become the object of a vo- 
luntary idolatry ; becauſe, over- and-above 


2 certain propenſity that engages us to love 


theſe organs, there are a thouſand good 
and ſubſtantial reaſons, which, by proving 
their utility, and the noble purpoſes they 
are deſtined to, furniſh us with arguments 
in favour of their deification. 


Cicero fays, in his treatiſe of the nature 


of the gods, that the gods of Epicurus did 
neither good nor harm, but refided indo- 
lently in heaven, with tReir arms a-croſs, 
and never intermeddled with any thing 
that paſſed upon earth. 
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Tax divinities which I recommend are 
of a very different ſpecies : it is much a- 
gainſt their will when they are long in- 
active, and ſcarce a day paſſes in which 


they do not ſome good-natur'd action. 


Is imitation of Jupiter, they dart their 
thunder only at the raſh, and never do any 
hurt but when they have been offended. 
Beneficent and generous in the main, 
they are ready to yield relief in diſtreſs, 
and ever diſpoſed to return much more 
than is given them. Their boſom is open 
to our neceſſities, and the moſt lively plea- 
ſure accompanies all their benefactions. 


THe fair-ſex, who are generally accuſed 
of running into the exceſs of ſelf-love, 
ſeem to me entirely juſtified by the con- 
duct of men towards them. Deification 
was their undoubted right: they, as well 
as the men, had many good reaſons to al- 


ledge on this head. 


Many women have carried the virtues 
to the very higheſt degree'; in which they 
are much more to be admired than men, 
es their education, for the generality, pre- 
E 2 ſents 


1 
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ſents them with nothing that is grand and 
— . 


Moprsr y, which is natural to them 
all, is queſtionleſs the cauſe, that we do 
not ſee them, in imitation of the men, 
form to themſelves a divinity in the taſte 
of Priapus. And ] believe I may venture 


to aſſert, that if they had given themſelves 


an equivalent, in all the ceremonies , they 
MY TN EDD TH would 


* Montaigne cries out loudly againſt the man- 
ner of educating the ſex. We envure them, 
ſays he, from their infancy, to the ſoft buſi. 
s neſs of love. Their dress, their behaviour, 
& their knowledge, their ſpeech, all their in- 
$*.{truction. tends only to this end, Their go- 
be verneſſes itnpreb no other image on them 
but the countenance of love; as if they did it 
* with no other view, but to give them a diſ- 
2 for it.“ See Moyntaigne's Eſſays, Vol. 


_ + What proves my conjecture to be well 
founded, is that we read that in the Bacchana. 
lia, tae women, without queſtion from a prin- 
ciple of politeneſs, carried the figure of the 
genital parts of 4 man, ſometimes tied about 


* 


their beck, at other times faſte led to their 
head-dreſs; and, when they became widows, 
| ul furs they 
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would have exploded this god, who was 
driven from Lampſacus, for being poſſeſſed 
of talents, which are not, in the age we 
live, expoſed to correction and puniſh- 
ment. | | aff N OTB 


Bur let us ſee if there are not ſome 
reaſons to be given for the ſtrange con- 
duct, which the men have been guilty of 
in this point, with regard to the fair-ſex. 
J have found many, one of the chief of 
which is jealouſy, a paſſion the moſt likely 

I of any to deprive us of every juſt and grate- 
ful idea. 


F Man, who, I know not for what rea- 
„ | fon, has at all times arrogated to himſelf 
a | the preheminence- and authority over wo- 
it man, has invented a thouſand pretences to 
— | juſtify his right. That of his being the 
+ |} ſtrongeſt, it muſt be owned, was not the 
I worſt; nor has he been deficient in the 
uſe of it. His pride has become a party 


1 in the affair, and has hindered him from 
g. entering into any diſcuſſion upon the 
he N light 
ut . i 
ir they concealed it under the latter. The men 


have never been ſo polite as to make the was: 
men a ſimilar return in their games and fei- 


als. 


(35) 
right which the ſex had to claim the deifi- 
cation of — parts. 


„Wu ar! might the man ſay, woman 
is to be ſubject to me, and ſhall I be ſuch 
a dupe as to make my divinity of a thing 


that takes a pride in bringing us down, 


after the has raiſed us? Shall I addreis 
prayers and yows to divinities, who will 
either grant nothing ; or, when they be- 
come propitious, require an acknowledg- 
ment ftrained beyond oar ſtrength? Shall 
J offer ſacrifices, and make libations in ho- 
Rour of a divinity, which ſometimes will 
not deign ſo much as to ſtir for me, * I 
may uſe that manner of ſpeaking) n 
teſtify, by the leaſt fignal, that my 1 
tions have been agreeable to it? 


SHALL I come and preſent myfelf at 
the door of their temple, with a heart full 
of ardor and ſtrong deſires ; and ſhall they 
then treat me with a regulation, which or- 
dains feaſts and faſts, as if I worſhipped 
* moſt malignant of the ſtars | ? 


 SomzTIMEs Juno, under the name of 
Fluonia or Lucina, will repulſe me at the 
entrance of the ſanctuary. No; there are 
& thouſand good reaſons to hinder me for- 


ver 
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ever from conſecrating a worſhip to them. 
Beſides, without their being deified, they 
have uſurped a power which 1s already too 


great, and in courſe of time is like to grow 


unlimited.” 


Bor is it not better to ſay nothing in 
one's own juſtification, than to defend 
one's {elf with ſuch poor reaſons ? 

Dip not wood and ſtone depend yet 
more abſolutely on the will of man? and 
was it more reaſonable to pay religious ho- 
mage to inanimate beings, formed with 
human hands, and from which there was 
nothing to hope or fear? 


IT cannot be diſputed that the Pagans 
would have acted in a truly rational man- 
ner, if, inſtead of admitting divinities with- 
out number, they had ſuppoſed one ſole 
and only author, creator, and preſeryer of 
the univerſe, 


Common- sENSEH leads us to this idea; 
and a man can no ſooner conclude, in the 
way of reaſoning, that two and two make 
four, but he may prove to himſelf, that 
the world muſt be the work of a fingle 


operator, 


(40 ) 
operator, without which every idea of or- 
der and harmony is at an end. 


Bur, when Polytheiſm is once admitted, 
when the power and functions of the divi- 
nity are ſeparated, and when all the pro- 
ductions of nature become the objects of 
worſhip, I maintain, that every argument 
which excludes the partes propriæ que fœ- 
minis, is moſt abſurd and n 


Fon, have not the gods of the firſt rank, 
wh whom ſo much clatter is made, have 
they not bowed the knee an hundred times 
before the altars of the fair-ſex ? 


Has not Jupiter aſſumed. all ſorts of 
forms, to introduce himſelf into the ſanctu- 
ary of pleaſure ?. and has not this change 
of 1 always been very much to 116 
taſte? 


NATuRE, who ſpeaks to the moſt ie- 
norant of mankind as well as to genius's 
of the firſt rank, explains herſelf to all in 
the ſame manner, and much about the 
ſame time, with regard to the fair- ſex; and 
it is acting directly againſt light and know- 
edge, if we refuſe to render homage to 

theſe 


* 


6 
theſe parts, and regard. them as ; fomewhat 


very venerable, and at the ſame time very 
amiable. 


Zeno appears to have been abſolutely of 
opinion, that theſe parts ought to have 
the utmoſt reſpect ſhewn them, according 
to the relation of Diogenes Laertius *. 


Tr1s philoſopher 1 was ſo afrdid of grow- 
ing too familiar with them, by approach- 
ing them often, that he knew bis wife 
but once in i. is whole life, for that very 
reaſon; and if a conjecture might be ad- 
mitted here, I ſhould be very much inclin- 
ed to believe that Homer thought in the 
ſame manner; which is indeed eaſy to 
prove, if the ſentiment of La Mothe le 
Vayer be allowed of. That author is ful- 
ly perſuaded, that the deſcription which 
our poet makes of the cave of the nymphs, 
was nothing but an allegory of the partes 
propriæ que feminis, The paſſage is in the 
third Book of the Odyſſey ; and as the ele- 
ven Greek verſes, which contain this deſ- 
cription, have been tranſlated into Latin, 
I will inſert them here in that language, 
for the benefit of the reader. 


* Vid, Laert. vit Zenonis, lib. iii. ſegm. 12. 
F Sa- 
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Satramis diffuſa in portus vertice Oliva, 


uam propter jucundum antrum obſcurumque 


recedit, 


Sacra domus Nymphis, que Naiades indigi- 
tantur: 


Tntus crateres, patulæque ex marmore vivo 
Ampboræ, apes dulci qua ponunt mella ſuſurro, 


Saxea ſunt intus quoque lamina longa, ubi 
Nymphe 9 


Purpureas texunt felas, mirabile viſu, 


Intus purpurei latices ; fed janua duplex: 


HacBoream ſpectans homines admittit; at illa 
Reſpiciens antrum divinior, invia prorſus 


Eft bomini, prabetque diam immortalibus 
unis. 


La Mothe le Vayer pretends, that beſides 
the literal and hiſtorial ſenſe of the [had 
and the Odyſſey, thoſe poems contain a 
myſtical and moral meaning ; and he wall 


have it, that it is in the laſt of theſe ſenſes. 


6 we 
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we ought to take the verſes which the 
poet has given us on this cave. | 


Mr. Petit * has made a terrible outcry 
againſt this explication, in his treatiſe of 
the /ibyl + ; though, in my opinion, he 
fortifies the ſentiment of 4e Vayer, by redu- 
cing, as he does, all the ſibyls to a ſingle 
one, becauſe it is certain that authors have 
not been agreed concerning their number, 


THe ten ſibyls of Varro, and the four- 
teen of Surdas, are reduced to four in Æli- 
an, to three in Se/znus and Auſonius, and 
to two in Matrianus Capella. 


ann the verſes expreſs perfectly 
well the ſtructute of the characteriſtcal na- 
ture of women. 


F 2 La 


Pet. Petit, d. fb. printed at Lipſick in 1686, 


20 
5 


+ He does not name La Mothe le Vayer ; 
put it is very manifeſt, that it is at him, and at 
he fourth day of his Herameron Ruftique, that 
p< points. The explication he gives of the Latin 
erſes I have quoted, 1s very pretty, and vaſtly 
ngenious. 


(44) 

La Methe le Vayer explains theſe verſes 

| With a great deal of wit, in the fourth day 

of his Hexameron Ruſtique, to which I re- 
fer th the reader. ; 


AIT the world knows, what great re- 
ſpect men had for the ſibyl's cave; and 
doubtleſs this was the reaſon that induced 
Homer to chuſe this allegory, as very noble 
and beautiful, and altogether proper to de- 
ſcribe the parts of the ſex: and if, as I 
have ſaid, ſuppoſition may have place here, 
one may boldly conclude, that- the poet's 
view was to inſinuate the admiration and 
reſpect which 1 is due to thoſe parts. 


BuT it is to no purpoſe to run into hy- 

otheſis: for, whether in fact Homer and 
1 Bens regarded theſe parts with a great deal 
of reſpect, or looked upon them with the 
utmoſt contempt, is a matter of very little 
conſequence, and from which no weighty 
concluſion could be drawn : but the exam- 
ple of all the world, the univerſal manner 
of thinking, ought to be, and is the foun- 
dation of my ſyitem, . 


Turkr is none of all the paſſions more 
violent than that of love ; ; and it was ne- 
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(45) 
ceſſary that this paſſion ſhould be ſtrong 


and lively, as it was to be of the greateſt 
uſe to the human ſpecies. 


NATvap ſcarcely waits till the age of 
puberty, ' before ſhe lets us feel ſome of its 
ſtings. Among the ſavages, as well as the 


moſt polite nations, Cupid exerciſes his do- 


minion. 


* men, almoſt without exception, 
have a ſtrong propenſity to render to the 


fair- ſex, and to that part which diſtin- 


guiſhes it from ours, an homage of the 
moſt affecting and pathetic ſort, with which 
neither fear nor policy has for the genera- 
pity any thing to do. 


THERE are indeed but very few who 


do not love the ſex ; and we aſaally fee 


that this ſmall number, who deviate Ay 
the road of nature, conſiſt of fellows with- 
out ſouls, without any tender ſentiments, 
and incapable of thinking with delicacy. 
And it may be obſerved of theſe anti- femi- 
nine ſets, which have in different ages 
peen formed, that they have ſubſiſted but a 
yery little while, | 
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Tux reign of the Abelians & was of ſhort 
duration; Origen + made few diſciples ; 
and Combabus || has not found many imi- 
tators, in the article of fidelity to his maſ- 
ter. | . 


The Abehians were a ſect eſtabliſhed in the 
heighbourhood of Hippo, which was extinct be- 
fore the time of St. Auguſtine, Theſe Hereticks 
took a wife for a companion only, and to do 
their houſhold - buſineſs ; making a vow to lie 
with her without knowing or touching her. 
They adopted other mens children. Vid. Bayle's 
Didi. at the article ABELIANs. 


+. Origen, through an exceſs of devotion, ve. 
ry deſtructive to the human fpecies, maimed 
and made himſelf an eunuch for the kingdom 
of heaven. Few divines, I believe, would care 
to take certain texts of ſcripture 5 very literal- 


15 


Combabus, a young Syrian fobleman, being 
to take a long journey with queen Stratonice, 
that he might neither be tempted, nor ſuſpected 
of interfering with the king's right, cut off and 
{ſealed up in a box the certificate of his conti- 
nence, and gave it to the king to keep. This 
is a wonderful ſtory : but few young men, I be- 
heve, would travel with great ladies, if modern 
politeneſs required ſuch a ceremony as this, 


+ O ww we 
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Wr naturally reſpect that which we 
love : therefore more ought to have been 
done by us, in favour of theſe parts, than 
has yet appeared, But jealouſy, as I but 
juit now obſerved, is, I am afraid, the 
ſource of all this diſorder, 


THESE parts enjoy many advantages, 
which our nature is deprived of. Ours is 
but the very humble ſervant of theirs ; and 
if both the one and the other were deified, 
in caſe any diſpute ſhould ariſe about rank 
and precedency, I would ftrongly recom- 
mend it to ours to treat about it in the 
moiſt amicable manner, 915 to enter 


into a. cloſe conteſt till the/laſt extremity, 


Our efforts are violent; our attack is rude: . 


but we are very apt to bend and give way, 


and not return to the charge till after ma- 


ture deliberation. 


'Tr1s ſuperiority has always afforded a 


ſubject of envying and quarrels, and man 
is not generous enough to ſay to himſelf, 


that it being the deſign of nature to regu- 


late the ſtrength and advantages of each, 
he ought to do himſelf juſtice, and make 


a prudent uſe of the knowledge he has o 
his own weaknels, 
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Bur if this reaſon alone was not ſuffi. 
cient to determine him, the qualities of 
theſe parts, and the 7 they are deſtined 
to, ought to prevent his continuing a mo- 
ment in ſuſpence. They are the imme- 
diate ſource of all the wonders that we ad- 
tire in the univerſe, and on their produc- 
tions depend the perfection or 0 
o whatever we behold. 


Tu x prince that i is ſent to be a ſcourge 
of the human ſpecies, and he that is crea- 
ted to give happineſs to the world, both 


equally iſſue forth from this common Mai- 
aus. 


Ir is in theſe organs of generation, that, 
together, with the blood, are formed thoſe 
ſeeds of virtues and vices, Which either dig- 
nify or degrade human nature. They 
forge the inſtruments that are 3 to 

embelliſh, or disfigure the univerſe. 


WAA objects do we know in all the 
creation, that are capable of producing the 
like effects? I will venture to fay, None. 
But, what more than any thing elſe ought 
to have engaged the Pagans to inſtitute a 
worſhip to theſe * is their very myſte- 

rious 
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75 rious and incomprehenſible nature: for not 

the moſt ſkilful anatomy, nor the meſt ſub- 

4 tile phyſical diſquiſition, has ever been able 
to give us true and convincing reaſons cole 

cerning their operation. 


NEITHER the doctrine of atoms, or of 


{+ | fubtile matter, any more than that of at- 
traction and gravitation, has hitherto been 
found ſufficient to explain in what manner 

£ all this mechaniſm is performed; and the 


| antients were much more ignorant upon 
. this article than ourſelves. Whatever had 
I the air of myſtery, engaged their attention 
and devotion ; but, by an unparallel'd fort 
of caprice, all that was, moſt truly pro- 
found and ſecret paſſed in neglect, and 
could never obtain an image with religious 
honours, For as to that figure made of 
wax and honey, which was carried in the 
Y | feſtival of the The/ſmophoria, we are by no 
O . * 

means certain that it repreſented the parts 
we are ſpeaking of; and even if this had 
been proved, nothing could be concluded 


8 from it, becauſe they were the women them- 
N ſelves who formed that ſimilitude of their 
oon genital organs, and it is well known 

that they never attached to it any religious 


idea 2 "Ft was only the commemorat ion of 5 
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an adventure, which had very much di- 
verted the goddeſs Ceres ©. ; 


Ir is pity that the learned Turnebus ne- 
ver thought of the ſubject I am now hand- 
ling : he could have given us very particu- 


lar proofs of the divinity of theſe parts: 


for he pretends that the Pagan divinities 
always diffuſed about them a certain odour, 


by which they were known ; and to prove 


this he quotes the authority of Ovid and 
Virgil. The firſt ſays, ſpeaking of Flora, 


Omnia ſinierat: tenues Jucceſſit in auras ; 


Manjit oder : poſſes ſcire fuiſſe Deam . 
Ap Virgil, ſpeaking of Venus, has theſe 


words: 


Dixit, & avertens roſea cervice refulfit, 


Ambrefieque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere ||. 

| _ Anp 

See Bayle's Di&. in the article Ty z$Mo- 


PHORIA. 


+ Ord. Faſt, lid. v. ver. 37S 


3 Virg. Exeid. lib. i. ver- 403, 
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againſt our injuſtice. 
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Axp Alan, in his hiſtory of ani- 
mals, ſays, that Juno baving waſhed her- 
ſelf in a fountain, the next day after her 
marriage, communicated a moſt agreeable 
odour, not to the water only, in which 
ſhe had bathed, but to all the circumjacent 
places. | | 


BuT perhaps the Pagans might fay, 


what I have often heard advanced by 


people without taſte, that theſe parts were 
the true Pandora%s box, and that this box 
was neither more nor leſs than an allegory 
of the cha racteriſtical nature of women. 


TEEIR notion, very probably, may be 


true: but allowing it to be ſo, it makes 


entirely for my opinion z for fince the 
parts of the fex can produce ſo much evi], 
and do ſo much goed; and whereas the 
Pagans, in their choice of things, which 
they honoured with religious worſhip, had 
regard ſolely to the good or evit which 
they ſuppoſed the faid things could bring 
upon them, and to the myſteriouſneſs and 
impenetrability of their natures ; nothing 
can be more evident than that the faic- ſex 
have good rea ſon ta complain, and cry out 
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Tirsr parts have, moreover, a very 
great real advantage, above all the objects 
that men have deified ; and a very ſweet 
advantage it is for the men, ſuch an one as 


ought to have excited their grateful ac- 
knowledgments. 


Tur ſun and the earth, which have 
more than once been honoured with a re- 
ligious worſhip, beſides their utility, pre- 
ſent us wich a very lovely ſpectacle. 


The ſun, in all his different appearances 
upon our horizon, ſhews himſelf forever 
in an agreeable manner, and gladdens all 
nature by his aſpect. His riſing is bril- 
liant, his meridian majeſtick, and his ſet - 


ting replete with charms, 


Tux earth exhibits to our eyes now 
fruits and now flowers, and with every 
ſcaſon ſhe changes her phyſiognomy. 
Theſe objects, without queſtion, beſides 
the advantage they are of to us, afford our 
eyes abundance of pleaſure. 


Bur is there any man in the world, 
that enjoys the uſe of all his ſenſes, who 


does not perceive the prodigious difference 
there 


( 53) | 
thete is between the pleaſure of ſeeing the - 
ſun and the earth, and that which is given 
us by the feminine parts, which are at 
once ſo uſeful and ſo amiable ? 


In the pleaſures that they procure, every 
thing favours of rapture and enthuſiaſm 
and the emotions which they cauſe, are 
no ways inferior to the agitations and 
tremblings of the tripod, at the oracle of 


Delpbos 


IT is, in fact, the only perfect pleaſure; 
becauſe it employs, at one and the ſame 
time, the parts of the body, and the facul- 
ties of the ſoul: and the worſhip that is 
paid to theſe parts, has a very great advan- 
tage with reſpect to conſcience ; I mean, 
that there is no great danger of hypocriſy 
in the performance of it. 


App to this, that theſe divinities never 


vary their taſte, but are ever conſtant in 


their love to men; and whenever they do 
good, one may be aſſured that they do it 
without reſerve, that they give with the 
ſtrongeſt guſt, and never refuſe but much 


againſt their will. 
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Tu gods whom the Pagans baienred 
the moſt, had very little conſtancy in their 
affcQions, and a man was never certain 
that his ſacrifices would be received in good 
part. Here, quite the contrary, there ne- 
ver falls a drop of mcenſe upon the altar, 
which is not received with benevolence and 
complaiſance. 


Wuar a vaſt deal of difference there- 
fore would men have found, what advan- 


tage would they not have reaped, if their 
blindnek and ingratitude had not diverted 


them from the right path of reaſon! What 


ing had been ſpared, and how many fears 
baniſhed ! Only two divinities might have 
made the whole object of worſhip: Jupi- 
er had been the god of heaven, and the 
nature of woman the deity of che carth. 


TRENCEFORWARDS, had all jealouſy, alt 
religious controverſy been at an end; and 
the Pagan theology had arrived at perfec- 
tion. To which we muſt add the adyan- 
tage that men would. have received, from 
the convenience of this worſhip. | 


Tur Pagans, when they offered up ther 
mMavers, were obliged to obſerve certain at- 
titudes ; 


% 
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(55) | 
titudes; a cuſtom that ſtill ſubſiſts among 


ſome of the Indian nations. 


Tur divinities that I preach, more pru- 
dent and more intelligent, never exact any 
ſuch little formalities: they never cavil a- 
bout the ſitua tion of the body, and the 
difference of attitudes. All that they re. 
card is, the zeal and fervor of the worſhip- 
per, and all that they require 1s an i 
intention and perſeverance. 


Trvs have I proved that theſe parts, on 
account of their utility, and the noble pur- 
poſes they are deſtined to, deſerve all our 
homage, and all our veneration; and, for 
the agrecable manner in which they per- 
form the duties of their function, all our 
love and all our gratitude. 


LET us be ſurpriſed then at the great de- 
Pravation of taſte, that prevailed among the 
nations of old: and though the conſtitu- 
tion of our times will not permit us to det- 
fy theſe parts, let us nevertheleſs retain for 
yr all that love and eſteem which is 
their juſt due: let us cultivate their affec- 
tion while young; and when, grown feeble 
with age, our feet will no longer carry us 


to their temples, bet x us {till ſpeak of them 
* | 


"TW 
with praiſe ; let us remember the obliga- 
tions we have to them. Our acknowledg- 
ment cannot but redound to our honour, 
and will ſometimes refreſh our languid 
minds with the charming remembrance of 
thoſe Hicrifices, which we have formerly 


offered to them with tranſport. 


Dulce eſt decipere in loco. 


FINIS. 


BELIANS, Where eftabliſhed, 46 


A ii what view they married, ib. 
lian, acknowledged but four fibyls, 43 
>———what be ſay; if Juno, 51 
Aimar, James, performances of his magical-wand, 
attedted at the hotel de Condz, ib 
Antients, had little ingenuity in religious ſyſtems, 28 
Anubis, what that god WAS, 22 
Arts, are long coming to perfection, 21 
93 acknowledged but three ſibyls, 43 
B. 
Barker, the ſtar ſo called, 22 
Bayle, M. quoted, _— 
G 
Canicula, origin of that name, & 22 


Cicero, what he ſays of the gods of Epicurus, 34 
Combabus, what he did when to accompany queen 


Stratonice, 46 
Combabus, has few imita'ors, 3 
Conde, prince of, ſends for Aimar with his divin- 
ing- rod, 23 
Courtiſans, ſtatues erected to them, 18 


. Covurtiſans 


E. 


Courtiſans well Jooked upon formerly, , ib, 
contributed to public good more than ſome de- 
votees, ib. 
——how thoſe of Athens and Rome employed their 
riches, © \ ib. 
judgment concerning thoſe of this age, ib. 19 
make a ſort of ſeparate ſect, I9 

D. _ 
Diogenes Laertius, cited, = 


Divining-rod, noiſo is made, and its overthrow, 23 
Divinities, what thoſe of the Greeks and Romans 


were, 18 
— —- by what rules formerly choſen, 19 
Domeſtic gods, every private man created his 

own, 19 
Doctrine, of the t2wo principles, 21 

when they were diſmiſſed, ib, 

Dutch, would chuſe Plutus for their divinity, 2 7 
FF 

Earth, tbe fine ſpefacle it preſents, 32 

Epicurus, what gods he acknowledged, 34 
F. 


Fair- ſex, ſee women. 


Faith, the populace can give no reaſon of r, 19 


Fever, had a temple erected to it, 29 

Fortune, deiſied, 18 

French, would chuſe Venus fer their divinity, 27 

F riendſhip, ranked among the divinities, 18 
GG. 


Germans, the worſhip they render 10 Bacchus, 27 
Gods, 


1 MY 
3, | Gods, domeſtic, ſee domeſtic. 'X 
- | Greeks, eſteemed the moſt ſuperſtitious of nations, 17 


. VJudged only from events, ib. 
ir origin of their piety and their divinities, ib. 
b, what the latter were, 18 
9 received from the Egyptians much of their re- 
9 ligion, 25 

religion with them a inatter of taſte, 27 
1 | H. 4 
3 | Hatred, deified, 18 
ns | Hieroglyphicks, Egyptian, the ſource of idolatry, 
8 21 


N Hiſtory of heaven, quoted with applauſe, 22 
9 
1s | Homer, his deſcription of the cave * the Nymphs 


19 explained, 42 
21 Human wit, fee wit, | 

b. 

> I. 


Idolatry, does not exclude a ſettled ſyſtem, 30 
Imagination, goes far, when left at liberty, 27 
52 | Juno, the odour ſhe communicated to the water ſhe 
34 bathed in, 


51 
Jupiter, method he took to get into o ſanctuary of 


pleaſure, 40 
19 5 fo 
30 | Love, ranked among the divinities, 18 
18 the moſt violent of all paſſions, 44 
27 — it ___ to be ſo, 1 
8 
wy M. 
Macrobius, how many deities be aſcribes to ) the Pa- 
27 gans, 29 


ds, A 2 | Magical- 
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Mag ical-wand, ſee divining- rod. 


Miltreſſes, ſee courtiſans. | 
Manes, renewed the doftrine of the two principles, 


21 

Martianus Capella, admits but two fibyls, 43 
Men, great ones had their ftatues, 18 
——rules by which they formerly choſe their deities, 
19 

iin what they were unjuſt, 30 
= uhu the parts of a woman oughi to have been 
one of their divinities, 31 
—reaſons of their conduct to the fair-ſex, 37 
e but what love that ſec, 45 
what thoſe are who do not, Ee © 

do ot all atimire the ſame thing, 27 
Miracles, moch, evidence the folly of mankind, 2 3 
Montaigne, what be ſays of female education, 36 


Moon, origin of the Power a, trivuted to that planet, 


22 

————witb what nations ſhe was a favourite divini- 
, BY | : 25 
——what her worfhip was founded on, ib, 


| 1 

Nature, the fine pectaclo ſhe preſents us with, 20 
—OUr Ignorance Wi th regard to her productions, 
ib. 

w——ſpeaks.to the fi mpleſt as well as ihe wiſeſt men, 
3 

g eplains Berſelf early with regard to the fair- 
ſex, ib. 
when we ought nat to refuſe her homage, ib. 
makes us feel her ſtings in carly youh, 45 


Neceſſity, the parent of induſtry, and creator of 
ſcience and error, 46 


* Origen, 


TNDE F. 
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Origen, ena mutilates himſelf, 46 
Ovid, quoted concerning the ſmell of = deities, 50 

P. | | 

Pandora, her box, what it was, 51 
Parts, characteriftical, of woman, wrongly named 
the immodeſt SP © 25 
———the good they do to men, vnd their advantages, 
31 


reserve union and harmony in fociety, 32 


——procure ple1ſure to the ſoldier, the ſailer, the 


magiſtrate, &c. ib. 
bProduce heroes, and the inventors of arts and 
ſciences, ib. 
N ougbt to have been deified, and why, 33 
heir encomium, 35 
allegoriſed by Homer, al 


their ſuperiority over the parts of men, 47 
ere the immediate ſource of the wonders of the 


univerſe, 48 
——why the Pagans ought to have worſhipped them, 
ib. 
——— their mechaniſm hard io explain, - "40 
——doubtful whether they were repreſented in the 
Theſmophoria, ib. 


whether they and Pandora's box were the 
ſame, 51 
——efford a pleaſure beyond either the ſun or the 
earth, 52 
beſtow rapture and entbufiaſm, 53 
give the only perfect pleaſure, and why, ib. 
-— — by the worſhip of them would be very advan- 
tagecus, - 
Parts, 
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Parts, hey love men conſtantly,and without reſerve, ib. 


never cavil about ceremonious tries, 55 
——wby they deferve our homæge, i 
and ſhould be ſpoke of with praiſe, ib. 
Paſſion, which is the moſt violent of all, 44 
Pagans, cauld give uo reaſon for iheir idolatrous 5 
5, — 19 
their uncertainty in religion ſhould not ſurpriſe 

As, and why, 20 
——judgment on their religious ſyſtem, ib. 
their idea of a divinity, 21 
——what was their favourite doctrine, ib. 
Juſtiſied by men of ſenſe, 2.4 
would have been our equals in virtue, if they 

had been ſo in knowledge, ib. 


their. qualities of the heart and the mind, ib. 
were obliged to obſerve certain attitudes in 


prayer, 54 
Petit, Mr. criticiſes La Mothe le Wr 
Pliny, quoted, 30 
Poets, error they gave riſe to, 28 
Polytheiſm, how it might have been extinguiſhea, 33 
Prejudice, its effes, 19 
Principles, doctrine of the 1200, by whom rene red, 2 1 
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